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THE  KING'S  CROWN  on  rhe  title-page  is  from  a  recent 
photograph  of  rhe  original  crow  n  which  adorned  rhe  weather- 
vane  of  rhe  King's  College  building.  Samuel  (i.  Raymond 
(A.B.  1 8 1 6 )  in  his  address,  The  Political  Ditties  of  Scholars, 
delivered  before  rhe  alumni  7  October  1K40,  refers  ro  rhe 
'  lion  Crown"  and  states  in  a  footnote  that  ir  was  "Removed 
bur  a  few  \  ears  since."  Ir  is  probable  that  this  symbol  of  royalty 
went  unnoticed  w  hen  rhe  various  Hanoverian  emblems  and 
street-names  were  expunged  from  New  York  subsequent  to 
rhe  Revolution,  and  that  the  crown  was  not  taken  down  until 
rhe  reconstruction  of  the  college  building  in  1  Si 7-20.  During 
the  later  \  ears  of  Columbia  at  Forty-ninth  Street  the  crown 
was  displayed  over  the  entrance  to  the  reading  room  of  the 
new  library;  it  now  hangs  over  the  mantel  in  the  Trustees  Room, 
Low  Memorial  Library,  Alorningside. 


Reprinted  from  the  New -York  Historical  Society  Quarterly 
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THE  KING  S  COLLEGE  BUILDING 


WITH  SOME  NOTES  OX  ITS  LATER  TENANTS 

by  AIiltox  Halsey  Thomas* 

FOR  ALMOST  a  full  century  the  edifice  built  in  1 756-1 760 
for  the  College  of  the  Province  of  New -York  was  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Manhattan.  When  it  was  first  erected  the  building 
occupied  a  magnificent  site:  it  was  on  flat  ground  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  slope  extending  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  down  to  the  "road  to  Greenwich"  (now 
Greenwich  Street)  which  ran  along  the  shore  at  the  high  water 
mark.  The  Reverend  Andrew  Burnabv,  an  English  visitor, 
thought  it  would  be,  when  finished,  "the  most  beautifully  situ- 

*  Curator  of  Columbiana  at  Columbia  University,  .Mr.  Thomas  is  co-editor  with 
Professor  Allan  Nevins  of  the  four-volume  Diary  of  George  Templeton  Strong 
(Macmillan,  1952)  and  a  previous  contributor  to  this  Quarterly. 


Note:  The  illustration  above,  representing  "King's  College  from  the  Hudson 
River,  1760,"  was  painted  bv  Edward  Punnett  Chrvstie  for  the  Columbia  Bicentennial. 
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ated  of  any  college,  I  believe,  in  the  world."  Writing  a  do/en 
years  later,  President  A 1  vies  Cooper  described  the  college  as: 

commanding  from  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  opposite  shore  and  country  of  New  Jersey, 
the  (  atv  and  Island  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Statcn  Island,  New  York 
Bay  with  its  islands,  the  Narrows,  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  being  totally  unencumbered  by  any  adjacent  buildings, 
and  admitting  the  purest  circulation  of  air  from  the  river,  and  every 
other  quarter,  has  the  benefit  of  as  agreeable  and  healthy  a  situation  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived. 

Before  the  building,  venerable  then  as  the  home  of  Columbia 
College,  fell  into  the  hands  of  wreckers  in  1857,  it  was  sur- 
rounded and  dwarfed  by  commercial  structures.  Three  blocks 
of  warehouses  and  a  row  of  docks  intervened  between  the  college 
and  the  river,  the  little  campus— College  Green— had  lost  forever 
the  "still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  and  even  as  warm-hearted  a 
graduate  as  George  Templeton  Strong  could  find  no  words  of 
sentiment  for  it. 

On  the  2  3d  of  August  1756  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City 
saw  an  academic  procession  for  the  first  time.  Shortlv  after 
midday  Lieutenant  Governor  James  De  Lancey,  Leonard  Cut- 
ting the  tutor,  the  distinguished  citizens  who  composed  the  cor- 
poration of  the  new  college,  and  the  students,  numbering  about 
a  dozen,  met  at  the  public  house  of  Edward  Willett  (the  Province 
Arms  Tavern,  1 1 5  Broadway)  and  proceeded  to  Adam  Van  Den 
Berg's  Mead  House  and  Garden  at  the  Common  (afterward  City 
Hall  Park);  there  they  were  joined  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  in  his  chariot,  and  the  procession 
moved  westward  to  the  college  grounds.  Sir  Charles  laid  the 
cornerstone,  and  "a  Health  was  drank  to  his  Majestv,  and  success 
to  his  Arms,  and  to  Sir  Charles,  and  Prosperity  to  the  College, 
and  to  the  Advancement  of  true  Religion,  Loyalty  and  Learning, 
under  his  Administration."  The  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
president  of  the  college,  made  a  short  congratulatorv  speech  in 
Latin.  The  governors,  the  pupils,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
laid  their  own  stones,  then  thev  returned  to  Air.  Willett's, 
"where  there  was  a  verv  elegant  Dinner,  after  which  all  the 
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CORNERSTONE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE 

Laid  23  August  1756  by  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  Recovered  in  May  1857  when  the 
building  was  being  razed,  and  set  on  the  inside  of  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel 
room  at  49th  Street.  Removed  to  the  fireplace  mantel  of  the  Trustees  Room, 
Low  Memorial  Library,  Morningside,  in  1897.  Apparently  there  was  some 
confusion  as  to  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  college  name,  regnum  being  carved 
first,  then  altered  to  regalis. 

Photographed  1954  by  Fritz  Goro  of  LIFE  Magazine 

usual  Healths  were  drank,  and  Prosperity  to  the  College;  and 
the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  Decency  and  Pro- 
priety."1  That  the  college  had  come  along  this  far  was  an  occasion 
for  much  rejoicing  bv  those  present,  considering  the  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  that  had  already  been  encountered. 

New  York's  first  college,  in  common  with  many  another 
American  institution,  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  public  lotteries. 
The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  had  given  no  discoverable  at- 
tention to  higher  education,  and  the  English  of  the  next  few 
generations  here  did  not  rush  precipitately  into  any  provision  for 
it.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  Great 
Awakening  had  made  itself  felt  throughout  New  England  and  to 
the  southward,  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cational facilities  seemed  to  stir  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  one 
result  was  the  almost  simultaneous  establishment  of  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  In  the  same  year 
that  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ( 1 746) , 

1  New  -York  Gazette,  30  August  1754;  Samuel  Johnson,  Career  and  Writings 
(New  York:  1929) ,  IV,  229-230. 
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the  provincial  Assembly  authorized  a  lottery  for  the  founding  of 
a  college  in  New  York.  By  1751  some  /J3443  had  been  raised, 
and  the  money  was  vested  by  the  Assembly  in  a  group  of  trustees 
who  were  authorized  to  receive  proposals  from  any  of  the  cities 
or  counties  in  the  colony  desirous  of  having  the  college  located 
within  their  borders.  In  1752  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church 
voted  unanimously  to  give  part  of  its  King's  Farm  property, 
w  ithout  conditions,  as  a  site  for  the  college/ 

The  local  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians,  however,  had  been 
battling,  or  at  least  sniping  at  each  other,  for  a  long  time.  The 
Anglicans  regarded  Yale  College  as  a  "nursery  of  sedition"  and 
had  protested  vigorously  when  the  College  of  New  Jersey  \yas 
chartered  under  Presbyterian  auspices.  The  Presbyterians,  long 
fearful  that  the  Anglicans  were  trying  to  set  up  an  Established 
Church  "to  subjugate  and  oppress  their  fellow  subjects,"  natu- 
ral ly  looked  w  ith  a  jaundiced  eye  on  a  church-controlled  college 
for  New  York,  and  suspected  ulterior  motives  in  the  Trinity 
offer.  William  Livingston  (Yale  1 741 ) ,  one  of  the  lottery 
trustees,  a  liberal,  and  a  vigorous  anti-Anglican,  thereupon 
launched,  with  two  other  Elis,  John  Aiorin  Scott  (1746)  and 
William  Smith,  Jr.  (1745),  a  weekly  essay-journal,  The  hide- 
pendent  Reflector,  to  air  these  topics.  Their  outspoken  essays 
touched  off  a  religious  and  political  controversy  that  was  carried 
on  with  much  heat  for  several  years  and  very  nearly  resulted  in 
the  undoing  of  the  college.  There  is  no  space  here  to  review  the 
details  of  the  controversy.3  It  is  sufficient  to  record  that  after 
many  months  of  wrangling  and  political  maneuvering,  during 

2  The  earliest  mention  of  a  proposed  New  York  college  occurred  in  the  first  years 
of  the  century  when  Trinity  was  seeking  a  grant  by  the  Crown  of  the  thirty-tw  o-acre 
tract  west  of  Broadway  then  known  as  the  Queen's  Farm.  Colonel  Lewis  Morris, 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  in  support  of  the  application,  had  said:  "N.  York  is  the  Center  of  English 
America  &  a  Proper  Place  for  a  College."  (Undated  letter  in  S.P.G.  Archives,  Letters 
Received,  I  [1702-1704],  171).  Queen  Anne's  patent,  conveying  the  Crown  land  to 
Trinity,  was  signed  by  Lord  Cornbury,  23  November  1705. 

3  The  extensive  literature  of  the  affair  has  been  recorded  fully  by  Dr.  Beverly 
McAnear  in  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  XLIV  (1950),  301-339. 
Dr.  Milton  Martin  Klein  has  given  the  college  controversy  exhaustive,  scholarly,  and 
readable  treatment  in  his  recent  unpublished  Columbia  dissertation,  "The  America  -! 
Whig:  William  Livingston  of  New  York"  (1954). 
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which  time  Trinity  modified  its  offer  and  imposed  two  absolute 
conditions— that  the  president  must  be  an  Anglican  and  that  the 
Church  of  England  liturgy  must  be  used  in  the  morning  and 
evening  services  of  the  college  forever— a  royal  charter  was  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  council  on  31  October  1754,  establish- 
ing The  College  of  the  Province  of  New-York  in  the  City  of 
New-York  in  America/ 

In  November  1753  the  lottery  trustees  had  elected  a  president, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.  (Oxon.),  Yale  graduate 
of  1 7 14  and  missionary  to  the  Anglicans  in  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut. By  spring  the  prospects  of  a  charter  appeared  suf- 
ficiently favorable,  and  Dr.  Johnson  took  half  the  first  page  of 
both  the  New-York  Mercury  and  the  New-York  Gazette  or 
Weekly  Post-Boy  of  3  June  1754  for  an  "Advertisement— To 
such  Parents  as  have  now  (or  expect  to  have)  Children  prepared 
to  be  educated  in  the  college  of  new-york." 

On  1  July  another  notice  signed  by  Samuel  Johnson  appeared 
"to  acquaint  whom  it  may  concern  that  I  shall  attend  at  the 
Vestry  Room  in  the  School  House,  near  the  English  Church,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  every  week,  between  the  Hours  of 
Nine  and  Twelve,  to  examine  such  as  offer  themselves  to  be 
admitted  into  the  College."  Eight  freshmen  were  admitted,  and 
on  the  1 7th  of  July  Dr.  Johnson  began  instruction  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  the  schoolhouse  on  Rector  Street  which  was  to  serve  as 
the  home  of  the  college  for  six  years. 

Despite  Johnson's  brave  gesture  and  the  existence  of  the 
charter,  the  college  was  by  no  means  securely  launched  as  1754 
ended.  Livingston  had  begun  to  print  another  series  of  essays, 

4  This  was  the  corporate  name  of  the  institution.  The  charter  provided  that  as 
soon  as  the  Trinity  lands  had  been  conveyed,  "there  be  erected  and  made  on  the  said 
Lands,  a  College,  and  other  Buildings  and  Improvements,  for  the  Use  and  Con- 
veniencv  of  the  same;  which  shall  be  called  and  known  bv  the  Name  of  KING'S 
COLLEGE"  (The  Charter  of  the  College  of  New -York,  in  America,  New  York, 
1754,  p.  4).  Although  the  name  "King's  College"  was  given  to  the  building  only,  it 
soon  became  the  name  by  which  the  institution  was  known.  The  seal,  which  certainly 
should  have  borne  the  corporate  name,  was  adopted  in  May  1755  with  the  legend 
Collegii.Reg.Nov.Ebor.  As  early  as  25  March  1 761  the  scribe  wrote  of  a  meeting  of 
the  "Governors  of  King's  College"  in  the  corporation  minutes,  and  from  4  November 
1768  the  name  appears  that  way  uniformly  in  the  records. 
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TRINITY  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLHOUSE,  1754 

Drawn  bv  Edward  Punnctt  Chrystie,  1953 

This  carefully  documented  sketch,  made  for  the  Columbia  Bicentennial,  shows  the 
first  home  of  King's  College  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  eight  students  as  thev  probabl) 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  first  class  meeting,  17  July  1754.  The  original 
Trinity  Church  (1698)  is  at  the  left,  facing  the  Hudson;  in  the  background  is  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  parsonage  on  Broadwav;  across  Rector  Street  (then  called 
Robinson  Street)  is  the  English  Charity  Schoolhouse  (built  1748,  burned  25  Febru- 
ary 1-49  50,  rebuilt  1 75 1 )  in  w  hich  King's  College  w  as  housed  until  1760.  All  the 
buildings  show  n  w  ere  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  20-21  September  1776. 

Columbiana  Collection,  Columbia  University 

called  "The  Watch  Tower,"  and  had  had  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  for  the  incorporation  of  a  public  college  (he  called 
it  the  "free  college")  with  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Legislature;  it  was  to  be  protestant,  but  no  particular  denomi- 
nation was  to  be  permitted  to  gain  ascendancy.  A  furious  battle 
followed  in  the  Assembly  and  as  a  result,  the  1754  charter  never 
received  legislative  approval,  its  delivery  to  the  governors  w  as 
held  up  for  many  months,  and  the  college  finally  had  to  settle 
for  half  the  money  raised  by  the  lotteries.  The  other  half  (bv 
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then  ^3282.0.8)  went  to  the  city  corporation  for  the  erection  of 
a  jail  and  pest-house. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1755  the  governors  of  the  college  met  for 
the  first  time.  Deputy  Secretary  Goldsbrow  Banvar  attended 
with  His  Majesty's  charter.  Lieutenant  Governor  James  De- 
Lancev  addressed  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  charter  and 

J  o 

delivered  the  document  to  them.  Judge  Horsmanden  then  pro- 
ceeded to  qualify  the  governors  by  administering  the  required 
oaths.  The  governors  met  again  on  1 3  May  at  what  thev  called 
their  "first  Annual  Meeting";  at  this  time  they  received  instru- 
ments of  lease  and  re-lease  from  the  "Rector  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  New-York  in  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  Law  established,"  dated  12  and  13  May,  conveying  to 
them  for  the  college  campus  the  parcel  of  land: 

on  the  West  side  of  the  Broadwav  in  the  West  Ward  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York  fronting  easterlv  to  Church  Street  between  Barclav  Street  and 
Murray  Street  four  hundred  and  forty  foot  and  from  thence  riming 
Westerlv  between  and  along  said  Barclav  Street  and  Murray  Street  to 
the  North  River  and  also  the  use  of  a  Street  called  Robinson  Street  from 
the  Middle  of  the  said  Land  easterlv  to  the  Broadwav  of  Ninty  foot  in 
breadth. .  .  . 

This  was  open  country  at  that  time,  and  except  for  Broadway, 
the  streets  existed  only  on  maps. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  same  meeting  to  consider 
the  ways  and  means  of  erecting  suitable  edifices  for  the  college,  and 
they  reported  in  June  that  a  plan  should  be  made  of  the  ground 
and  for  appropriate  buildings;  however,  since  the  lottery  money 
was  not  in  hand  and  the  prospects  of  getting  it  were  still  dubious, 
the  recommendation  was  a  cautious  one.  The  governors  had  evi- 
dently considered  going  ahead  without  the  public  funds,  for  the 
committee  proposed  that  a  subscription  be  set  on  foot  in  the  city, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  in  England  be 
solicited,  and  that  subscription  papers  be  launched  in  the  West 
Indies.0 

5  One  of  these  subscription  lists,  a  long  parchment,  still  survives,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedinglv  interesting  document.  It  is  dated  Julv  1755,  but  most  of  the  subscriptions 
were  not  secured  until  after  Sir  Charles  Hardv's  large  gift  in  November.  "The 
Founders,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  them,  i.e.,  the  governors  named  in  the  charter,  each 
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Another  step  w  as  taken  [6  September  1755  when  a  committee 
w  as  named  to  employ  a  surveyor  to  stake  out  the  ground  "and  to 
enclose  such  part  of  it  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  Storing 
materials  and  building  a  Lime  House  and  to  purchase  a  Quantity 
ot  Lime,  Stone  and  boards  and  such  other  materials  as  they  shall 
think  necessary  for  building  the  College:"  that  committee  w  as 
empowered  in  November  to  sink  a  well  for  the  use  of  the  college. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy  as  provincial  governor  in 
September  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  college.  In 
November  the  corporation  prepared  a  congratulatorv  address 
soliciting  his  protection  and  patronage.  He  replied  that  they 
could  be  assured  of  his  ''Countenance  and  Protection, "  w  hich 
was  important  aid  in  the  political  tussle  still  going  on;  much  more 
important  was  his  personal  gift  of  £500. 

The  building  project  got  under  way  again  in  the  spring  of 
1756.  In  April  there  was  a  new  committee  named  "to  get  a  plan 
perfected  for  a  College  and  Prepare  an  Estimate  of  the  Expense 
[of]  the  Thickness  of  the  Walls  largeness  of  the  Rooms  number 
of  Casements  &c."  When  the  governors  assembled  1 2  May  they 
had  several  plans  laid  before  them.  The  intention  was  to  build 
a  long  U-shaped  building  open  to  the  south;  the  "North  Side" 
or  main  portion,  running  east  and  west,  was  to  be  built  first,  and 
the  wines  added  when  necessary.  The  governors  could  not  agree 

~  Jo  o 

on  anv  of  the  plans,  so  they  "Resolved  that  Air  Cromclin  (w  ho 
is  present)  [this  was  Robert  Crommelin,  the  builder,  who  also 
designed  St.  George's  Chapel]  be  desired  to  draw  another  plan 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in 

O         J  LJ  J 

breadth.'"'  When  these  plans  were  completed,  Dr.  Johnson  and 

subscribed  from  /"50  to  £  200.  General  William  Shirley,  governor  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay  and  commander  in  chief  of  H..M.  forces  in  British  North  America,  gave  £  100. 
Several  New  York  women  gave  considerable  sums  in  their  own  names.  Unfortu- 
nately the  list  has  been  damaged  by  dampness  and  mould  and  manv  names  and 
amounts  cannot  be  read;  however,  by  adding  up  what  remains  legible,  and  counting 
the  /500  gift  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears  that 
almost  £  3000  was  subscribed. 

Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton,  often  called  the  largest  single  building  of  its  time  in  the 
colonies,  was  ncaring  completion  as  King's  College  was  begun.  It  was  built  of  local 
brownstone,  176%  bv  50  feet,  with  a  large  central  pedimentcd  pavilion;  the  basement 
storcv  was  so  tall  that  earlv  engravings  show  the  building  as  four  storevs  high. 
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FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

Undated,  but  probably  one  of  the  plans  shown  to  the  college  governors 

in  May  1756. 

Columbiana  Collection,  Columbia  University 

other  members  of  the  board  were  to  wait  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
with  them  and  secure  his  approbation.  The  governors  met  again 
1 3  July.  Dr.  Johnson  reported  that  His  Excellency  had  approved 
the  plan  now  produced;  the  board  then  agreed  upon  it,  stirred  up 
the  committee  appointed  the  previous  September  to  purchase 
building  materials,  and  directed  them  to  "agree  with  Workmen 
and  to  Carry  on  and  Compleat  the  Foundation  agreeable  to  the 
abovesaid  plan  and  that  they  leave  a  Vacancy  between  the  Alain 
Street  [i.e.,  what  is  now  Park  Place]  &  the  front  of  the  College 
as  large  as  they  shall  think  Convenient  not  less  then  sixty  and  not 
exceeding  Eighty  feet."  From  this  time  the  construction  of  the 
college  went  forward  actively. 

Judge  Chambers  announced  to  the  governors  at  their  meeting 
of  16  December  1756  that  the  Assembly  had  finally  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  the  lottery  funds  in  equal  parts  to  the  city  and  to 
the  college,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  long  "college  contro- 
versy." The  following  February,  committees  from  both  cor- 
porations met  and  agreed  upon  a  division  of  the  bonds  and 
mortgages  in  which  the  funds  had  been  invested.  The  same 
month  the  governors  voted  that  "the  College  be  built  of  Grav 
Stone."'  Only  one  further  decision  was  needed  from  the 

7  Professor  Ralph  J.  Holmes  of  the  Columbia  Geology  Department  has  identified 
the  cornerstone— the  only  surviving  portion  of  the  fabric  of  King's  College— as 
Triassic  sandstone  from  New  Jersey,  probably  from  the  old  quarries  near  New  Ark. 
The  timber  came  from  Elizabeth  Town. 
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governors:  on  :  i  March  1759  they  were  show  n  plans  of  the 
building  with  and  without  a  cupola,  and  unanimously  resolved 
on  the  plan  with  the  cupola. 


A  SOUTHEAST  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  \  c.  I  763  ] 

"Drawn  on  the  Spot  L  probably  in  1763  from  w  hat  is  now  the  corner 
of  Yarick  and  Beach  Streets]  by  Capt  Thomas  Howdell,  of  the  Roval 
Artillery.  Engraved  by.  P.  Canot.  .  .  .  Published  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament  by  Tho  JerTervs  at  Charing  Cross"  in  Scenographia  Ameri- 
cana or  a  Collection  of  Vieivs  of  North  America  and  the  W est  Indies 
.  .  .  London,  1768.  "New  College"  is  in  the  center  with  Trinity  Church 
just  beyond,  the  Hudson  at  the  right,  and  Staten  Island  in  the  distance. 

Copy  at  The  New-York  Historical  Society 

Dr.  Johnson,  w  ho  lived  in  great  fear  of  the  smallpox,  was 
driven  away  from  the  city  in  October  1759  and  remained  at 
Stratford  until  Mav  1 760;  when  he  returned,  the  college  building; 
was  so  far  completed  that  he  was  able  to  move  his  family  in  and 
set  up  housekeeping.  In  the  same  month  the  officers  and  students 
"began  to  Lodge  and  Diet  in  it."  Johnson  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  July:  "Our  House,  all  at  present  in- 
tended, is  now  near  finished,  and  is  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
building  180  feet  in  length  bv  30,  3  Stories,  in  a  very  delightful 
Situation  near  Hudson's  River  opening  to  the  Harbour. ..."  The 
commencement  of  1 760  was  held  the  26th  of  June: 

In  the  Morning  the  College  Hall  was  opened  with  a  short  and  elegant 
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Latin  Speech  by  the  Reverend  President;  from  whence  the  Students  and 
Candidates  dressed  in  their  Gowns,  and  uncovered,  proceeded  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  followed  by  the  Governors  of  the  College  and  other 
Gentlemen.8 


king's  college  about  1763 


Detail  from  the  so-called  "Palm  tree  print"  (reproduced  opposite)  — 
the  only  extant  view  of  the  college  made  during  the  colonial  period. 
The  steeple  showing  at  the  left  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Wall  Street;  the  one  behind  the  college  on  the  right  is  Trinity's.  For  a 
full  description  of  this  view  and  its  companion,  "A  South  West  View," 
as  well  as  of  the  entire  Scenographia  Americana  ( 1761—1781 )  in  which 
both  were  published,  see  Stokes'  Iconography,  I,  279-296. 

From  the  print  in  Columbiana,  Columbia  University 

Following  the  exercises  the  governors  held  a  large  dinner 
in  the  college  hall.  More  than  thirty  years  later  the  amount  spent 
for  the  King's  College  building  was  remembered  and  recorded 
in  an  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  college;  the  minutes  of  5  March 
1792  carry  the  statement:  "The  present  Wing  of  the  Building 
cost  £1 1000." 

The  next  dozen  years  and  more  were  years  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress for  King's  College.  A  steward  was  appointed  and  given 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  the  college  and  a  portion  of  the  garden; 
he  was  to  keep  the  students'  rooms  clean  and  their  beds  made, 
and  to  provide  meals.  The  governors  ordered  that  the  resident 

8  New -York  Mercury,  30  June  1760. 
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students  "Breakfast  Dine  and  Sup  together  in  the  College  Hall 
but  that  they  be  allowed  no  meat  at  their  Suppers";  the  w  eekly 
rate  tor  the  three  meals  w  as  fixed  at  i  i  shillings.  Room  rent  was 
fixed  at  /,4  per  annum  and  tuition  at  /J 5.  A  "Fence  of  Posts  and 
Rails"  was  ordered  to  enclose  the  college  grounds,  and  by  1765 
there  had  been  erected  a  "Porter's  Lodge  at  the  Kasterlv  ( late 
of  the  ( College  Court";  rules  w  ere  drawn  up  governing  the  hours 
ot  ingress  and  egress  of  the  students.  Trees  w  ere  set  out.  Fire 
buckets  were  purchased  tor  the  rooms,  the  president  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  having  the  chimneys  swept  whenever  necessary, 
and  S  May  1  764  it  was  ordered  that  "a  Conductor  be  fixed  to  the 
Cupulo  of  the  College  as  a  Security  against  Lightning."9 

Coincident  with  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  president 
in  March  1763  and  the  arrival  from  Oxford  of  Reverend  Mvlcs 
Cooper,  M.A.,  a  twcnty-six-year-old  bachelor  w  ho  w  as  made 
president  the  following  month,  a  committee  of  the  governors 
reported  on  the  inconvenience  that  had  attended  the  practice  of 
permitting  whole  families  to  reside  in  the  college,  and  the  board 
resolved  that  "no  Women  on  any  pretence  whatever  (Except  a 
Cook)  be  allowed  to  reside  w  ithin  the  College  for  the  Future,  and 
that  those  w  ho  are  now  there  be  removed  as  conveniently  as  may 
be." 

Application  had  been  made  by  the  college  to  the  Common 
Council  as  early  as  1767  for  the  w  ater  lots  fronting  their  prop- 
erty; in  May  1 770  the  Council  voted  to  give  them  to  the  college 
free  of  quit-rent.  In  due  time  this  action  doubled  the  area  of  the 
college  property,  extending  it  as  far  as  the  present  W est  Street. 

King's  College  had  grown  and  flourished  under  Cooper's 
presidency,  and  was  attracting  students  from  the  W est  Indies  and 
other  distant  colonies.  No  surprise  was  occasioned,  therefore, 
when  Colonel  George  Washington,  the  wealthy  planter  of 

"This  was  the  second  lightning-rod  to  be  erected  in  the  city;  one  had  already  been 
put  up  on  the  Middle  Dutch  Church.  Franklin's  first  account  of  his  invention  had 
appeared  late  in  1752,  but  what  was  thought  to  be  impious  interference  with  divine 
agency  was  condemned  bv  theologians  in  America  and  abroad,  and  many  decades 
passed  before  lightning-rods  were  generally  used.  See  Andrew  D.  White,  A  History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom  (New  York:  1S96),  T, 
^ff.,  and  Carl  Van  Doren,  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York:  1938),  i64ff. 
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Section  of  "A  Plan  of  the  City  of  New- York  .  .  ."  engraved  by  P.  Andrews,  from  a 
survey  made  by  Capt.  John  Montresor,  engineer,  in  the  winter  of  1765-66  for 
General  Thomas  Gage,  commander  in  chief  of  H.A4.  forces  in  North  America.  The 
college  is  shown  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  and  neat  rows  of  trees,  with  garden 
and  outbuildings  at  the  rear,  and  the  original  porter's  lodge  at  the  gate.  The  college 
property  sloped  unobstructed  to  the  river's  edge.  Vauxhall  Garden  was  nearby. 

777 )  edition,  Columbiana,  Columbia  University 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  turned  up  in  the  summer  of  1773  to 
enroll  his  stepson  John  Parke  Custis  at  the  college.  Custis  was 
lonesome  and  lovelorn  in  New  York,  however,  and,  after  only 
four  months  here,  withdrew,  went  back  to  Virginia,  and  married, 
but  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  from  King's  College,  5  July 
1 773,  he  set  down  the  best  description  of  college  quarters  and  life 
which  has  survived: 

It  is  now  time  to  give  you  a  short  plan  of  my  apartments,  &  of  my  way 
of  lifing.  I  have  a  large  parlour  with  two  Studys  or  closets,  each  large 
enough,  to  contain  a  bed,  trunk,  &  couple  of  chairs,  one  I  sleep  in,  &  the 
other  Joe  calls  his,  my  chamber  &  parlour  are  paper'd,  with  a  cheap  tho 
very  pretty  Paper,  the  other  is  painted;  my  furniture  consists  of  six  chairs 
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z  Tables,  with  a  few  paultry  Pictures;  I  have  an  excellent  Bed,  &  in  short 
every  thing-  very  convenient  &  clever.  I  generally  get  up  about  Six  or  a 
Little  after,  dress  myself  &  go  to  chappel,  by  the  time  that  Prayers  are 
<>\  er,  Joe  has  me  a  little  Breakfast,  to  which  I  sit  down  very  contentedly, 
&  after  eating  heartyly,  I  thank  God,  —  go  to  my  Studys,  with  which  I  am 
employ'd  till  twelve  than  I  take  a  walk  &  return  about  one  dine  with  the 
Professors,  &  after  dinner  study  till  Six  at  w  hich  time,  the  Bell  always 
[rings]  for  Prayers  they  being  over  College  is  broak  up,  &  then  we  take 
what  Amusement  we  please.10 

Patrick  McRobert,  a  Scotsman  w  ho  visited  King's  shortly 
afterward,  left  an  account  w  hich  informs  us  that  Robinson  Street 
had  been  built  up  by  this  time  and  suggests  that  a  serious  problem 
had  been  created  for  the  college  disciplinary  officials: 

The  college,  tho'  only  one  third  of  the  plan  is  compleat,  makes  a  fine 
appearance,  on  one  of  the  finest  situations  perhaps  of  anv  college  in  the 
world.  Here  are  taught  divinitv,  mathematicks,  the  practice  and  theory 
of  medicine,  chvmistry,  surgery,  and  materia  medica.  One  circumstance 
I  think  is  a  little  unlucky,  the  enterance  to  this  college  is  thro'  one  of  the 
streets  w  here  the  most  noted  prostitutes  live.  This  is  certainlv  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  youth  that  have  occasion  to  pass  so  often  that  way." 

The  halcyon  days  of  Cooper's  diminutive  Oxford  on  the  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  with  some  two-dozen  lads  in  gowns  pursuing 
the  liberal  arts,  and  half  a  dozen  more  studying  medicine,  make 
an  attractive  picture,  but  it  was  soon  to  be  brutally  swxpt  aw  ay, 
and  the  American  Revolution  almost  put  an  end  to  the  College 
of  New- York  forever.  So  many  of  the  graduates  played  im- 
portant parts  on  the  Continental  side  in  the  w  ar  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  newr  nation  that  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  the 
college  as  a  hotbed  of  Toryism.  But  a  majority  of  the  officers  and 
students  were  loyalist,  and  the  boldest  and  most  outspoken  of  all 
was  President  Myles  Cooper,  D.C.L.,  beef-eating  Englishman, 
Oxonian,  Churchman,  aristocrat,  poet,  and  pamphleteer.  He  had 
tangled  in  the  classroom  with  one  of  his  brightest  and  most  re- 

10  S.  M.  Hamilton,  cd.,  Letters  to  Washington,  and  Accompanying  Papers  (Bos- 
ton: 1898-1902),  IV,  232-235.  "Joe"  is  assumed  to  be  a  body-servant  brought  up  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  menage. 

"Patrick  .McRobert,  Tour  Through  Part  of  the  North  Provinces  of  America  in 
1-J-J4  and  177s  (Edinburgh:  1776),  as  reprinted  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  April  1935,  LIX,  139-140. 
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spected  students,  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  it  was  the  pamphlets 
attributed  to  him  which  were  his  undoing,  rousing  and  in- 
furiating the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

Within  a  week  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  a  very  menacing 
letter  appeared  in  New  York.  It  was  dated  "Philadelphia,  April 
25th,  1775,"  addressed  "To  Messieurs  Delancy,  White,  Colden, 
Watts,  and  Cooper,  of  New-York,"  and  signed  "Three 
Millions."  It  laid  at  their  door  the  hostile  preparations  against  the 
American  colonies  because  of  their  assurances  of  the  defection 
of  New  York;  it  blamed  them  for  the  defeat  of  Congressional 
reconciliation  with  Britain,  and  rising  in  pitch,  blamed  them  for 
"all  the  calamities  of  Towns  in  flames,  a  desolated  Country, 
butchered  fathers,  and  weeping  widows  and  children."  Cooper 
must  have  snorted  as  he  read: 

Executions  of  villains  in  effigy  will  now  no  longer  gratify  their  resent- 
ment. The  blood  of  your  unfortunate  British  and  American  fellow-sub- 
jects, who  have  alreadv  fallen  in  Massachusetts-Bay  calls  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance  against  you.  The  injury  you  have  done  to  your  country  can- 
not admit  of  a  reparation.  Fly  for  vour  lives,  or  anticipate  your  doom  by 
becoming  your  own  executioners.12 

The  president  took  refuge  immediately  on  the  British  frigate 
Kingfisher  in  the  harbor,  remaining  there  until  things  cooled  off. 

On  the  night  of  10  May  1 7  7  5 13  a  mob  of  about  four  hundred 
indignant  patriots  marched  on  King's  College,  broke  open  the 
gate,  and  forcibly  entered  the  building  in  search  of  the  president. 
As  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden  reported  the  incident,  the 
"Mob  .  .  .  would  certainly  have  committed  the  most  violent 
abuse  upon  him  if  he  had  not  happily  saved  himself  by  Flight."14 

The  story  that  Alexander  Hamilton  kept  the  mob  at  bay  at  the 
college  gate,  haranguing  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
duct, while  another  student  warned  Cooper,  deserves  to  be  true, 
whether  it  happened  or  not,  but  it  lacks  contemporary  docu- 

12  American  Archives,  4th  ser.,  II,  col.  389. 

13  At  daybreak  on  May  10th  Ethan  Allen  had  captured  the  fortress  and  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga;  later  in  the  day  the  Second  Continental  Congress  had  begun  its  sessions 
in  Philadelphia. 

14  Cadwallader  Colden  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  New  York,  7  June  1775.  N.Y. 
Col.  Docs.,  VIII,  581. 
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mentation.  Nevertheless,  Cooper  was  warned  in  time  to  escape, 
and  while  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  searching  the  college  he  was 
wandering  north  along  the  river  bank  with  his  "heaven-directed 
youth,"  Ogden.  By  morning  he  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  where  he  was  concealed  through  the  day.  The  following 
night  he  was  taken  aboard  H.M.S.  Kingfisher  again,  and  when 
this  ship  sailed  for  England  on  the  2  5  th,  Cooper  saw  America  for 
the  last  time.  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Moore  (B.A.  1768), 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  was  made  president  pro 
tempore. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  on  4  April  1776, 
Colonel  Thomas  Mifflin,  quartermaster  general  of  the  army,  in- 
formed the  members  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  city  would  reach  1 2,000,  and  requested 
proper  housing  for  them.  He  requested  further  that  "houses  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  city  may  be  immediately  prepared  for  a  general 
hospital,  capable  of  containing  800  sick,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
city."  The  suitability  of  the  college  for  the  purpose  must  have 
been  suggested  at  once,  for  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  ordered 

That  the  governors  of  the  college  in  this  city  be  requested  to  remove  the 
college  library,  and  every  other  matter  in  that  building  which  might 
receive  injury,  and  secure  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
proper,  and  to  have  the  edifice  left  only  in  a  proper  state  for  the  reception 
of  troops,  within  six  days  from  this  day,  or  as  much  sooner  as  will  be 
convenient  for  the  governors  of  the  said  college.15 

The  order  was  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  college  on  April 
6.  Bitter  resentment  was  added  to  the  consternation  it  caused, 
since  it  was  felt  that  this  thing  had  been  done  to  the  college  as  a 
penalty  for  its  loyalty.  "In  Consequence  of  this  Demand,"  the 
Matricula  states,  "the  Students  were  dispersed,  the  Library,  Ap- 
paratus, &c  were  deposited  in  the  City-Hall,  &  the  College  was 
turned  into  an  Hospital."  Several  of  the  students  had  left  by  this 
time  to  take  up  arms  on  one  side  or  the  other:  Hamilton,  for 
example,  had  been  a  captain  in  command  of  a  company  of  New 

15  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Provincial  Convention,  Committee  of 
Safety  and  Council  of  Safety  of  the  State  of  New  York  1775-1776-1777  (Albany: 
1842),  I,  400. 
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York  artillery  since  March.  We  know  that  Air.  Moore  did  carry 
on  instruction  for  a  time  in  the  town  house  of  Leonard  Lispenard 
at  i  s  (now  60)  Wall  Street,  since  Lispenard  billed  the  college 
for  rent  after  the  w  ar.  Six  B.A.  decrees  w  ere  conferred  w  ithout 
a  commencement  in  1776,  but  the  date  that  instruction  ceased 
was  never  set  down.  The  memoirs  of  Reverend  Charles  Inglis, 
a  governor,  reveal  that 

The  Governors  met,  and  decided  to  send  the  Library,  &c.  to  the  Citv 
I  [all;  tho  several  were  for  sending  them  to  Kingston,  and  one  of  the 
( Governors  offered  the  use  of  a  house  belonging  to  him  at  Kingston,  for 
the  purpose—  this  was  overruled.16 

Had  the  governors  shipped  the  library  out  of  the  city,  it  might 
be  intact  today.  As  it  was,  during  the  occupation  of  New  York, 
soldiers  broke  into  the  room  where  the  books  were  stored,  along 
with  those  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  in  the  old  City 
Hall  on  Wall  Street,  and  helped  themselves.  John  Pintard,  the 
founder  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  stated  that  they 
carried  the  books  off  in  their  knapsacks  and  bartered  them  for 
grog,  and  Judge  Thomas  Jones,  the  loyalist  historian,  said  that 
he  sawr  in  a  public  house  on  Long  Island  "nearly  40  books  bound 
and  lettered,  in  which  were  affixed  the  arms  of  Joseph  Murray, 
Esq.,  under  pawn  from  one  dram  to  three  drams  each."17  Two 
British  generals,  James  Robertson  and  Robert  Pigot,  published 
proclamations  in  the  New  York  new  spapers  in  English  and  Ger- 
man ordering  the  return  of  the  books  and  threatening  the  pos- 
sessors with  punishment  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  A  portion 
of  the  library  w as  recovered  in  1 802  wThen  a  lame  number  of 
books  belonging  to  pre-Revolutionary  New  York  institutions 
were  found  in  a  disused  room  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.18 

10  Inglis  Memoirs,  Public  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax  (typewritten  copv), 
under  date  of  4  April  1776. 

17  Thomas  Jones,  History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War  (New- 
York  Historical  Society,  1879),  I,  136.  The  storv  is  told  in  detail  in  Austin  Baxter 
Keep,  The  Library  in  Colonial  New  York  (1909).  Joseph  Murray's  fine  law  library 
had  been  bequeathed  to  King's  in  1757;  sixty-four  volumes  are  now  in  the  Columbia 
Law  Library. 

lsThc  report  that  a  librarian  was  discovered  locked  up  with  the  books,  ''who,  on 
coming  out  into  the  city,  was  quite  surprised  with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place"1 
was  declared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  13  December  1802  to  be  a  hoax. 
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Another  casualty  was  the  first  public  art  collection  in  America. 
Dr.  Cooper  had  been  in  Boston  in  1 768  and  had  sat  for  a  portrait 
by  John  Singleton  Copley;  upon  his  return  he  sent  Copley  his 
"Gown,  Hood,  and  Band,  by  which  to  finish  the  Drapery." 
Cooper  added:  "if  a  Couple  of  Guineas  will  purchase  the  little 
Piece  which  I  so  much  admired,  the  Nun  with  the  Candle  before 
her,  You  may  send  that  also,  which  I  will  deposit  in  our  College 
Library,  as  a  Beginning  to  a  public  Collection."  Copley  replied: 
"As  to  the  Candle  light  In  consideration  of  the  use  You  propose 
to  make  of  it  I  will  part  with  it  for  two  Guineas,  as  it  is  my  desire 
to  see  some  publick  collection  begun  in  America.  I  shall  there- 
fore send  it  with  Your  por [trait] ." 19 

A  single  glimpse  of  the  King's  College  building  as  an  American 
army  hospital  is  available  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Solomon  Drowne 
(Brown  1773)  to  his  father,  dated  New  York,  4  June  1776: 

We  waited  on  Doctr  Morgan  to  Day,  and  were  kindly  received.  He 
marked  out  a  Course  of  Duty  for  us  at  the  Hospital  which  will  keep  us 
very  busy.  The  College  is  occupied  for  the  General  Hospital.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  Building,  and  its  Situation  pleasant,  and  salubrious.  We  were 
shown  the  Apartment  allotted  us  in  it  to  Day,  which  we  like  verv  well; 
and  expect  to  move  from  the  place  we  put  up  at,  tomorrow.20 

On  15  September  1776,  following  the  American  defeat  at  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  heels  of  Washington's  retreat 
to  Harlem,  the  British  captured  New  York  City,  which  they 
occupied  until  25  November  1783.  "Never  in  modern  times," 
says  Professor  Oscar  T.  Barck,  "has  an  enemy  held  one  of  the 

19  Cooper  to  Copley,  5  Aug.  1768,  and  the  latter's  undated  reply  in  Letters  & 
Papers  of  John  Singleton  Copley  and  Henry  Pelham  1 7 39-1 '776  (Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  1914) ,  71-72.  There  is  no  present  trace  of  Copley's  "Candle  light'  or 
other  works  of  art  Cooper  may  have  assembled.  The  portrait  of  Cooper  was  pre- 
sented to  The  New-York  Historical  Society  by  Nicholas  William  Stuvvesant  in  18 17 
(NYHS  Minutes,  14  Jan.  181 7).  Three  years  later  a  request  for  the  portrait  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  by  [Anthony]  Bleecker  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia, 
the  donor  cheerfully  agreeing,  and  the  Society  authorized  the  gift  (Minutes,  11  April 
1820).  Columbia  then  employed  Stephen  B.  Hutchings  to  make  a  copy  of  the  por- 
trait, for  which  they  paid  him  $20,  together  with  S8.75  f°r  tne  frame;  the  copy  is  now 
owned  by  the  Society  and  the  original  Copley  hangs  in  the  Trustees  Room  at 
Columbia. 

20  Mercantile  Library  Association,  New  York  City  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ([New  York:]  1861),  94-95.  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  (Edinburgh  1763) 
was  director  general  and  physician  in  chief  to  the  general  hospital  of  the  American 
army. 
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important  cities  of  its  opponent  for  so  long  a  period."21  During 
the  occupation  I  lis  Majesty's  forces  used  the  college  building  as 
a  hospital,  and  Benjamin  .Moore  served  as  deputy  chaplain. 

Washington  had  w  ished  to  destroy  the  city,  but  Congress 
felt  that  it  could  be  recovered,  and  said  no.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  American  soldiers  were  eager  to  set  fire  to  the  town  in  de- 
fiance of  orders  before  they  retreated,  but  they  did  nothing. 
I  low  ever,  on  the  evening  of  20  September,  fire  did  break  out  on 
a  wharf  near  Whitehall  Slip,  swept  westward  between  W  hitehall 
and  Broad  Streets,  crossed  Broadway  as  the  wind  changed, 
burned  Trinity  Church  and  the  schoolhouse  where  King's  Col- 
lege had  been  started,  destroyed  everything  between  Lumber 
(now  Church)  Street  and  the  river  as  it  roared  northward,  and 
finally  stopped  at  the  open  land  in  front  of  the  college.  Reyerend 
Charles  Inglis,  reporting  on  the  State  of  the  Anglo-American 
Church,  in  1776,  claimed  that  "St.  Paul's  Church  and  King's 
College  had  shared  the  same  fate  [i.e.,  burning],  being  directly 
on  the  line  of  fire,  had  I  not  been  providentially  on  the  spot,  and 
sent  a  number  of  people  w  ith  \yater  on  the  roof  of  each."22 

Of  the  nine  colonial  colleges,  King's  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  American  Revolution.  The  others  w  ere  all  disrupted, 
and  some  were  temporarily  dispossessed,  but  King's  lost  prac- 
tically everything.  The  president,  the  faculty,  the  governors,  the 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  alumni  were  scattered; 
the  crowrn  officials,  the  Anglican  clergy,  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  lawyers  from  whom  support  had  come,  wxre  beyond  the 
seas;  the  college  funds  were  greatly  depleted,  and  when  the  build- 
ing was  repossessed  it  was  in  a  painful  state  of  disrepair. 

The  governors  of  the  college  had  continued  to  meet  from  time 
to  time  during  the  occupation,  and  a  treasurer  had  attended  to 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  corporation.  On  24  March  1784  thir- 
teen surviving  governors,  including  two  from  the  original  board 
of  1754  and  several  serving  under  the  ex  officio  designations  of 

21  O.  T.  Barck,  Jr.,  Neiv  York  City  during  the  War  for  Independence  (New  York: 
1931),  48. 

13  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (8vo.  cd.,  Albany:  1K49-1851), 
III,  1061. 
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the  charter,  petitioned  the  State  Legislature,  "praying  a  revision 
of  their  Charter,  &  that  the  said  College  may  be  erected  into  an 
University."  The  wording  of  the  petition  shows  that  the  1784 
board  had  before  it  the  draft  charter  for  an  American  University 
in  the  Province  of  New  York  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
A  Ivies  Cooper  and  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  colonial 
secretary,  in  1774. 

The  Legislature  on  1  May  1784  created  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  vested  in  its  corporation,  called  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  (Cooper's  terminology),  the  rights  and 
privileges  previously  vested  in  the  corporation  of  King's  College, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Columbia  College.  The  Re- 
gents were  empowered  to  establish  such  additional  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  State  as  seemed  expedient,  all  to  be  embraced  in 
the  university  system.  The  board  included  the  governor  of  New 
York  and  other  State  and  city  officials  and  the  professors  of  the 
college  ex  officio,  and  two  members  from  each  county  and  from 
the  City  of  New  York;  by  an  amendment  passed  26  November 
1784  a  dozen  clergymen  were  added  to  the  board,  together  with 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  other  prominent  citizens.  For  many 
reasons  the  university  scheme  of  1784  proved  unworkable  and 
on  13  April  1787  the  Legislature  passed  a  new  act  permitting 
the  university  and  the  college  to  go  their  separate  ways;  the 
charter  of  King's  College  wras  revived  and  confirmed  as  the 
governing  instrument  of  Columbia  College,  but  ex  officio  mem- 
bership in  the  corporation  was  abolished,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ment that  the  president  be  an  Anglican  communicant  and  that 
the  Anglican  praverbook  be  used  at  the  college  chapel  services. 
All  the  property  of  King's  College  was  vested  in  Columbia,  and 
a  board  of  trustees  was  named  with  the  power  of  filling  vacancies 
in  its  membership;  the  successors  of  that  board  govern  Columbia 
University  today. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  resumption  of  academic  activity 
at  the  college  was  to  keep  DeWitt  Clinton  from  going  to  Prince- 
ton, and  this  turned  out  to  be  as  good  a  reason  as  any.  The 
Regents  had  met  in  early  A  lay  1784,  elected  officers,  and  taken 
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certain  preliminary  steps,  such  as  appointing  a  committee  to 
supervise  the  repairs  to  the  college  building.  Later  in  the  month 
it  w  as  found  that  the  nephew  of  Governor  George  Clinton  had 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  IN  I  784 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College,  visited  Columbia 
21  September  1784  and  drew  this  scheme  of  the  building  in  his  Itinerary 
{Extracts  fro?//  the  Itineraries,  ed.  by  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter,  New 
Haven,  1916,  p.  390).  He  also  wrote  in  his  Diary:  "Visited  the  College— 
which  has  only  a  Junior  Class  consisting  of  nine  Undergraduates." 
(Literary  Diary,  ed.  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  New  York,  1901,  III,  138).  This 
diagram  shows  only  three  stairways;  probably  there  never  was  a  fourth 
one  at  the  west  end,  access  to  the  library  and  other  upstairs  rooms 
being  by  way  of  the  west  middle  stairway.  At  this  time  the  Grammar 
School  (forty  boys)  occupied  the  Hall,  entered  directly  from  the 
Green.  Cochran,  the  headmaster,  had  the  adjoining  rooms.  The  Trinity 
school  ("Charity  English  School  Children"),  taught  by  an  "old  man" 
and  "4  mistresses,"  was  occupying  temporarily  the  first-floor  rooms  in 
the  east  entry.  By  1800  the  students'  living  quarters  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  faculty.  In  the  reconstruction  of  1817-20  the  Hall  was 
carried  up  another  story,  extended  to  the  west  middle  entry,  provided 
with  a  hanging  gallery,  and  became  the  Chapel.  The  library  and  its 
"anti-room"  were  thereafter  located  on  the  third  story. 


come  to  town  with  his  father  who  was  intending  to  place  the 
lad  under  Dr.  Witherspoon's  care  at  New  Jersey  College.  This 
electrified  Mayor  Duane,  one  of  the  Regents,  who  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  for  the  governor's  nephew  to  go  out  of  the  State 
for  his  education.  Duane  applied  to  William  Cochran,  who  was 
conducting  a  grammar  school  in  the  city,  to  ascertain  whether 
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he  "would  undertake  the  care  of  him,  and  such  others  as  might 
offer,  until  the  appointments  for  the  College  could  be  made."23 
Cochran  readily  agreed.  On  1 5  May  the  Regents  established  a 
grammar  school,  making  Cochran  headmaster,  and  giving  him 
permission  to  remove  his  school  to  the  college  building;  they 
also  appointed  Cochran  temporary  instructor,  in  the  college,  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  On  the  same  day  the  Regents  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college.  Two 
days  later  DeWitt  Clinton  was  admitted  as  the  first  matriculated 
student  of  Columbia  College;  eight  others  were  subsequently 
admitted  with  him  to  the  junior  class. 

In  November  1784  the  Regents  employed  D.  Nevin,  a  build- 
er, to  inspect  the  roof  of  the  college  and  make  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  "to  repair  the  said  Roof  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
College  from  injury  through  the  winter,  and  also  an  Estimate  of 
the  expence  of  a  Thorough  Repair  of  the  Roof."  Nevin  made 
his  report  2  December,  and  the  board  ordered  him  to  make  tem- 
porary repairs.  The  following  April  the  financial  situation  was 
somewhat  brighter:  there  was  ^952  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
and  some  £  1 1 69  of  King's  College  funds  available  in  London. 
Thereafter  repairs  went  forward,  and  by  December  of  1785 
there  are  records  of  over  a  thousand  pounds  being  spent  on  the 
renovation  of  the  college;  a  vote  in  the  summer  of  1 785  included 
"the  making  of  the  Porter's  Lodge  comfortable"  as  part  of  these 
repairs. 

In  April  1787  Columbia  resumed  its  separate  corporate  ex- 
istence, and  on  2 1  May  the  trustees  unanimously  elected  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  first  president,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  At  the  meeting  of  1 2  November  Dr.  John- 
son appeared  and  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office;  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne,  and 
the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  was  appointed  to  report  on  "the  State 
of  the  College." 

23  Statement  of  Cochran  in  David  Hosack,  Me?noir  of  DeWitt  Clinton  (New 
York:  1829),  29-30;  see  also  Cochran's  "Memoirs"  in  this  Quarterly,  XXXVIII, 
January  1954,  64-65. 
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I  he  committee,  "after  several  meetings  and  diligent  En- 
quiries,"  made  a  derailed  report  on  the  26th  of  November.  Five 
students  slept  and  boarded  in  the  college;  thirty-four  slept  and 
boarded  in  the  city,  hut  five  of  them  occupied  rooms  and  studied 
in  college.  The  w  hole  eastern  staircase  of  the  building  w  as  in 
the  possession  of  the  president,  and  under  repair.  Room  1  u  was 
in  the  possession  of  .Mr.  Cochran,  together  w  ith  a  cellar  kitchen 
beneath,  and  the  cellar  adjoining,  and  also  Room  2  "for  w  hich 
he  is  liable  to  pay  such  rent  as  this  Board  shall  appoint,  and  to 
resign  them  at  the  requisition  of  the  Board";  Cochran  still  had 
private  pupils  at  this  time.  Room  5  w  as  in  possession  of  John 
Kemp,  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Room  7  was  in  possession 
of  John  Daniel  Gros,  professor  of  geography.  Jonathan  Baldwin 
(Princeton  1755),  the  steward,  had  Room  14  and  the  kitchen 
below  the  Hall.  Room  13  was  the  natural  philosophy  classroom 
and  the  librarv.  Rooms  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  were  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  Altogether  there  were  fourteen 
rooms,  with  their  studies,  exclusive  of  the  apartments  of  the 
president,  of  the  Hall,  and  of  kitchens  and  cellars.  The  commit- 
tee added  that  the  professors  have  no  apartments  properly  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  their  classes,  and  that  "most  of  the  apartments 
in  College  are  in  want  of  Repairs."  The  outside  of  the  building, 
they  reported,  had  been  lately  pointed  and  painted,  but  the  spouts 
did  not  properly  convey  the  water  from  the  roof;  the  lead,  which 
formed  the  troughs  in  the  roof  had  in  many  places  been  cut 
away.  There  was  a  bell  in  the  cupola,  but  it  wras  "not  sufficiently 
large  to  be  heard  by  the  Students  who  live  in  the  City."  There 
was  a  convenient  coach  house  and  stable  built  for  the  use  of  the 
president,  and  a  new  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and 
students.  The  eastern  side  of  the  college  lot  was  under  a  good 
fence,  nearly  finished,  but  the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  were 
in  want  of  a  new  fence;  the  gardens  had  no  partition  fences;  the 
porter  was  in  need  of  a  lodge;  the  trees  wanted  dressing;  and  the 
pavement  was  broken  in  several  places.  It  was  reported  that  there 
was  a  pump  in  the  lot,  in  good  repair,  and  that  "the  neighbors 

No  plans  of  the  college  showing  the  location  of  the  rooms  now  survive. 
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Drawn  by  Alexander  Anderson  (afterward  M.D.  Columbia  1796),  "the  father  of 
wood-engraving  in  America,"  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  engraved  on  copper  by 
Cornelius  Tiebout.  Published  in  The  New-York  Magazine;  or  Literary  Repository, 
May  1790. 

are  in  the  habit  of  entering  at  all  times,  the  College  Yard,  under 
pretence  of  fetching  water  from  the  pump." 

In  July  1787  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  (Yale  1765)  was  in 
New  York  on  business  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  visited  Co- 
lumbia; his  impression  w7as  a  favorable  one,  and  somewhat  coun- 
teracts the  lugubrious  tone  of  the  report  just  quoted: 

The  College  is  built  of  stone,  in  an  elegant  style,  three  stories  high,  with 
three  cross  entries.  In  front  is  a  square  and  spacious  yard,  with  a  very 
high  fence.  There  is  a  flight  of  steps  up  to  each  entry.  The  building  is 
very  long  and  wide.  At  the  west  end  is  the  hall  in  front  and  dining-room 
in  the  rear,  with  only  a  partition  between  them.  In  the  second  story  over 
the  hall  is  the  library.  It  was  once  large,  but  most  of  the  books  were  pil- 
laged by  the  British  soldiery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shelves  are  now 
empty  ....  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  apparatus  chamber,  but  this  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  with  the  library,  and  few  articles,  and  those  of  little 
consideration,  remain.  In  the  third  story,  over  the  library,  is  the  chamber 
where  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  [Kemp]  de- 
livers his  lectures  and  instructs  the  class  in  mathematics.  It  is  very  prettily 
prepared  for  the  purpose  ....  Adjoining  this  chamber  is  the  apparatus 
which  he  uses  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  ....  The  presiding  Profes- 
sor [Gros]  is  a  Dutchman,  but  very  polite,  and  invited  us  to  his  chamber 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  college,  where  he  resides  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  a  very  pretty  style.  I  was  pleased  with  the  college,  and  the 
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civilities  and  attention  of  the  Governors.  It  stands  in  a  fine,  airy  situation, 
tow  ai  ds  North  River,  just  in  the  edge  of  the  city." 

Although  Columbia  had  appointed  a  medical  faculty  in  1785, 
little  seems  to  have  been  done  until  1792,  when  the  faculty  was 
reorganized  and  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  was  made  dean.  In  A  larch 
1792  a  committee  of  trustees  reported  on  certain  changes  in  the 
building  necessary  "tor  the  accommodation  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession" and  was  authorized  to  build  a  small  staircase  in  the  north- 
w  est  corner  of  the  college  to  the  third  story  and  make  alterations 
in  the  partitions  of  the  rooms  over  the  library. 

Earlier  in  1792  the  trustees  had  made  a  "Representation"  to 
the  Regents  for  financial  relief  from  the  legislature,  mentioning 
two  pressing  needs:  "a  hall  for  visitations,  examinations,  com- 
mencements and  other  public  exercises,  designed  to  be  placed  in 
the  front  of  a  square  of  which  the  present  building  forms  only 
a  side  or  wing"  and  the  construction  of  stone  walls  at  the  sides 
of  the  college  property,  necessitated  by  the  digging  down  and 
levelling  of  the  streets.  In  April  the  legislature  voted  to  grant  the 
college  X1500  "for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  library,"  X200 
"for  a  chemical  apparatus,"  £  1 200  for  "building  a  wall  necessary 
to  support  the  grounds  of  the  College,"  ^5000  for  erecting  a 
hall  and  an  additional  wing,"  and  ^750  annually  for  five  years 
for  salaries  of  additional  professors.  Nearly  three  years  later,  in 
Januarv  1 795,  the  trustees  reported  to  the  Regents  that  the  price 
of  labor  and  building  material  were  so  high  that  the  construction 
funds  were  not  immediately  applied  to  their  respective  objects 
but  that  they  had  "vested  them  in  the  funded  debt  [of  the  United 
States]  and  waited  a  more  favourable  opportunity."  Neverthe- 
less: 

Though  the  expence  of  building  continued  to  increase,  yet  there  was  a 
necessity  for  undertaking  the  wall  last  summer,  on  w  hich  ^655: 1 1  have 
been  expended,  and  it  is  not  near  half  finished.  So  great  is  become  the 
want  of  lecture  rooms  for  the  professors,  and  a  hall  for  public  exhibitions 
and  commencements,  that  the  trustees  intend,  without  delav,  to  convert 
their  stock  into  cash  and  undertake  the  hall  and  wings;  reiving  on  the 

25  Journal  entry  of  10  July  1787  in  W.  P.  and  J.  P.  Cutler,  eds.,  Life,  Journals,  and 
Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  (Cincinnati:  1888),  II,  239-240. 
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Section  of  "A  New  &  Accurate  Plan  of  the  City  of  New  York  .  .  ."  drawn  by  B. 
Taylor  and  engraved  by  J.  Roberts.  By  this  time  the  built-up  area  of  the  city  had 
surrounded  the  college  and  pushed  way  uptown  on  the  west  side  to  the  New  York 
Hospital  on  Barley  (now  Duane)  Street.  The  riverfront  of  the  Columbia  property 
was  occupied  by  Rhinelander's  wharf  and  basin.  The  college  property  along  Barclay 
Street  and  between  Chapel  Street  and  the  river  had  been  laid  out  in  lots  and  was 
being  leased  for  residential  and  business  use. 
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known  generosity  of  the  legislature  to  afford  farther  aid  if  circumstances 
require  it/ 

A  foundation  was  constructed  at  the  w  est  of  the  college  prop- 
erty at  right  angles  to  the  existing  building,  which  would  carry 
out  a  second  side  of  the  originally-planned  quadrangle,  and  in- 
cidentally block  off  the  view  of  the  river.  A  resolution  w  as 
adopted  7  December  1795  providing  that  the  wing  should  be 
two  stories  in  height.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  foundation  a 
superstructure  to  contain  a  hall  and  several  recitation  rooms  was 
begun  "in  order  to  supply  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the 
institution." 

In  March  1796  the  trustees  made  application  to  the  legislature 
for  additional  funds  to  complete  the  new  wing,  without  success. 
The  committee  supervising  the  building  of  the  wing  was  author- 
ized in  April  to  continue  the  work  until  the  State  funds  were 
exhausted.  A  further  effort  to  obtain  legislative  aid  was  made 
early  in  1797,  but  this  was  also  turned  down,  and  in  June  the 
trustees  authorized  the  building  committee  "to  dispose  of  the 
Boards  &  Planks,  &  other  perishable  Materials  that  are  on  hand." 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  time. 
In  this  writer's  opinion  the  lowest  and  most  discouraging  point  in 
the  history  of  Columbia  was  reached  about  the  turn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Constant  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid  had  been 
made  to  the  legislature  without  success.  Such  was  the  indifference 
of  the  trustees  that  on  nine  occasions  in  1 80 1  it  was  impossible 
to  assemble  a  quorum;  that  year  the  rector  of  a  church  in  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  was  elected  president,  but  aside  from  at- 
tending commencement  he  did  nothing,  and  resigned  before  the 
year's  end.  Repairs  to  the  college  were  made  at  various  times,  and 
in  December  1801  the  treasurer  was  "requested  to  procure  the 
.Manhattan  Water  to  be  introduced  into  the  College  Building." 
A  petition  was  sent  to  the  legislature  of  1802  requesting  /2000 
to  enable  the  trustees  to  complete  "Part  of  the  Additional  Build- 
ing to  the  College."  Instead,  a  State  grant  was  made  jointly  to  the 
two  existing  New  York  colleges,  Columbia  and  Union,  of  lands 

20  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nezu-York  .  .  .  1795  (New-York,  1795).  42. 
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at  Lake  George,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point.  Several  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  colleges  were  able  to  sell  these  tracts 
and  convert  the  gift  into  cash,  but  Columbia  went  ahead  with  the 
building  of  a  "Hall  &  Lecture  Rooms"  on  the  northern  third  of 
the  foundation  already  erected.  A  committee  had  been  appointed 
ii  November  1802  "to  enquire  &  to  report  on  the  Subject  of 
finishing  the  Wing  to  the  College  Building;  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  Propriety  of  Removing  the  College  to  some  more 
convenient  Situation."  The  following  month  the  committee 
reported  and  was  discharged  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  loan  of  $5000  for  the  addition;  the  funds  were 
obtained  from  the  Manhattan  Company.  By  1804  the  trustees 
were  able  to  report  to  the  Regents  that  the  building  was  nearly 
completed. 

Only  eight  years  later,  in  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  funds, 
dated  1 5  January  1 81 2,  the  trustees  gave  a  humiliating  report  on 
the  structure: 

The  New  Building  has  been  most  unfaithfully  put  up.  The  work  is  badly 
done:  the  Hall  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  such  a  number  as  would 
fill  it.  Part  of  the  roof  which  formerly  came  off  has  been  repaired:  but  a 
recent  storm  has  blown  off  another  part  to  which  nothing  is  done.  The 
outside  stairs  is  weak  &  crazy:  it  is  under-propped;  but  it  is  so  infirm  as  to 
totter  when  several  persons  attempt  to  ascend  or  descend  &  even  put  in 
jeopardy  the  lives  of  the  Students.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may 
suddenly  fall  when  forty  or  fifty  of  them  are  on  it  ...  .  [The  trustees 
added  that:}  The  roof  of  the  old  wing  [i.e.,  the  original  building]  where 
the  professors  reside  is  so  decayed  and  insufficient  that  the  apartments  are 
deluged  by  every  rain. 

Things  had  not  improved  two  years  later  when  the  trustees 
made  an  urgent  and  pathetic  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  1 8 14: 

Situated  in  the  most  important  City  of  the  State,  [they  said,}  an  Object 
of  Curiosity  and  Remark  to  Strangers;  &  indispensable  in  its  position  to  a 
large  Portion  of  the  Students  who  must  obtain  a  liberal  Education  on  the 
spot,  or  be  deprived  of  it  altogether,  Columbia  College  presents  a  Specta- 
cle mortifying  to  its  friends,  humiliating  to  the  City,  and  calculated  to 
inspire  opinions  which  it  is  impossible  your  enlightened  body  would 
wish  to  countenance.  The  foundation  of  a  new  wing  to  the  Edifice  laid 
by  the  order  &  under  an  Appropriation  of  your  honorable  body,  has  been 
for  Years  a  heap  of  ruins  solely  for  want  of  further  public  assistance. 
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The  memorial,  which  is  extensive  and  full  of  woe,  closed  by- 
reminding  the  legislature  of  the  "landed  property,  which  if  she 
still  retained  it,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  her  wants.""' 

Chapter  CXX  of  the  Laws  of  1814,  passed  13  April,  and  en- 
titled "An  Act  instituting  a  Lottery  for  the  promotion  of  Litera- 
ture and  for  other  purposes,"  deserves  commemoration  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  examples  of  legislative  largess  in  history,  though 
no  one  suspected  it  at  the  time,  least  of  all  the  officials  of  Colum- 
bia. Funds  to  be  raised  by  lottery  under  this  act  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Union  College  ($200,000),  to  Hamilton  College 
($40,000),  to  the  Asbury  African  Church  in  New  York  City 
($4000  for  a  school  and  to  pay  off  a  debt),  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ($30,000),  etc.  To  The  New- York 
Historical  Society  the  legislators  gave  a  set  of  the  Revised  Laws 
of  the  State,  "the  journals  of  the  present  and  future  sessions  of 
the  legislature,"  and  the  privilege  of  having  its  agents  copy,  with- 
out paying  office  fees,  such  documents  or  records  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  State  "as  they  may  judge  proper  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  said  institution."  The  editor  of  the  1 8 14  laws  added 
a  note  stating  that  "No  bill  before  the  legislature  excited  greater 
interest  and  attention  than  this  act.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  able  and  eloquent  president  of  Union 
College,  in  procuring  its  passage."  The  Reverend  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Nott  returned  to  Schenectady  triumphant  from  his  lobbying  ex- 
peditions. Columbia's  share  was  a  white  elephant  indeed:  no 
funds,  but  a  parcel  of  some  twenty  acres  of  land  "situate  in  the 
ninth  ward  of  the  city  of  New-York,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  lately  conveyed  to  the  people  of  this  state 
by  David  Hosack,"  to  which  was  added  the  requirement  that  the 
college  should  remove  there  within  twelve  years  or  forfeit  the 
grant.28  The  disappointment  of  the  trustees  was  so  great  and  the 

27  The  reference  was  to  the  Crown  grants  of  some  54,000  acres  in  the  territory  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River  called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  claimed  bv  the  Province 
of  New  York,  but  yielded  by  the  State  in  1790  to  Vermont  in  a  treaty  which  extin- 
guished all  New  York  claims  of  title.  Most  of  the  land  was  then  wilderness  and  re- 
mains so  today;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  taken  care  of  Columbia's  finan- 
cial problem  in  18 14. 

28 This  condition  was  repealed  bv  Chapter  XIX  of  the  Laws  of  18 19,  which  also 
included  a  grant  of  Si 0,000  to  Columbia,  the  legislature  admitting  that  the  grant  of 
1 8 14  "has  not  been  productive  of  the  benefits  intended  bv  the  said  act." 
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"MAP  OF  THE  GROUND  BELONGING  TO  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,"  I  8  I  5 

"Surveyed  &  made  by  Amos  Corning,  Sity  Surveyor,  New  York  July  21st  181 5" 
This  map  shows  the  area  of  the  college  grounds  as  379' 3"  x  401'  1",  twenty-five  feet 
having  been  taken  off  at  the  north  for  the  widening  of  Murray  Street  and  a  similar 
area  at  the  south  for  Barclay  Street.  The  college  building  is  given  as  181'  3"  x  31. 
The  "Foundation,"  laid  1794-96,  measures  168  x  46  and  the  "House"  (i.e.,  the  badly 
built  wing  erected  1804-06)  is  60  x  46,  with  its  rickety  outside  staircase  measuring 
20  x  10'  6".  The  fire-engine  house,  shown  on  Murray  Street,  was  a  shed  occupied 
by  Neptune  Engine  Company  No.  6  by  permission  of  the  college  from  1785  to 
1832.  The  lots  along  Chapel  and  Barclay  Streets  were  leased  for  private  residences, 
as  was  the  property  between  Chapel  and  Greenwich  Streets  (not  shown).  All  the 
Columbia  land  between  Greenwich  Street  and  the  river  was  leased  to  Frederick 
Rhinelander  for  his  wharf  and  basin. 

Columbiana,  Columbia  University 

property  itself  was  so  ill-regarded  that  the  college  did  not  take 
possession  of  it  until  late  in  1816.  No  one  envisioned  the  time 
when  this  tract  would  be  extremely  valuable  land  in  the  center 
of  a  great  metropolis  and  an  important  means  of  getting  Colum- 
bia out  of  the  doldrums  in  which  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 

•  29 

century  were  spent. 

29  The  Botanic  Garden  property  originally  included  all  the  land  between  47th 
and  51st  Streets,  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  within  about  a  hundred  feet  of  Sixth  Avenue. 
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In  A  larch  1815  it  w  as  recorded  that  "The  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege are  in  great  need  of  repairs:  especially  of  a  New  Roof  for 
the  old  w  ing,  which  is  so  decayed  and  leaky  as  to  endanger  all 
the  stories  beneath,"  and  the  follow  ing  August  a  resolution  was 
passed  providing  for  a  new  roof,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 
At  this  time,  how  ever,  the  idea  of  moving  the  college  was  seri- 
ously entertained.  The  trustees  heard  in  May  181 6  the  report  of 
a  committee  which  had  been  "requested  to  enquire  whether  an 
eligible  site  for  a  college  could  be  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
city  not  greater  than  Art  Street  [now  Astor  Place]"  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  authorized  "to  negotiate  for  the  purchase, 
of  the  representatives  of  Anthony  L.  Blcecker  deceased,  of  a 
piece  of  ground  near  Col.  [Richard]  Varick's  place,  containing 
32  lots."  Two  weeks  later  when  it  was  reported  that  the  ground 
might  be  purchased  for  $700  a  lot  the  board  quickly  decided  that 
the  price  w  as  greater  than  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  give. 

Following  many  years  of  conservatism  and  uncertainty,  the 
trustees  abruptly  embarked  on  a  bold  and  successful  construction 
program  in  181 7.  A  report  on  the  state  of  the  college  made  in 
May  by  Bishop  Hobart  and  other  board  members  asserted  that 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  suffered  in  the  public  view  from 
the  "apparent  neglect  and  decay  of  its  edifaces,"  from  the  want 
of  classrooms,  a  more  extensive  library  and  apparatus,  etc.,  and 
that  while  these  defects  existed,  "the  character  of  the  institution 
will  not  be  elevated  to  that  rank  in  public  estimation,  which  it 
ought  &  deserves  to  maintain  among  the  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country."  Plans  for  the  remodeling  and  new  construc- 
tion were  ready  in  September:  at  each  extremity  of  the  old  build- 
ing a  wing  about  fifty  feet  square  was  proposed,  to  contain  two 
houses  for  professors,  and  the  original  structure  was  to  be  altered 
to  provide  an  adequate  chapel  and  library,  together  with  addi- 
tional classrooms.  One  plan  contemplated  a  monumental  en- 
trance portico  in  the  center  leading  to  a  large  chapel,  but  a 
simpler  scheme  was  adopted.  The  gables  and  cupola  of  the  King's 

In  1823  this  tract  was  rented  for  $125  a  year  and  taxes;  leased  since  1929  as  Rocke- 
feller Center,  the  property  (minus  the  47th  Street  block  and  some  Fifth  Avenue 
frontage  which  had  been  sold)  now  brings  $3,600,000  a  year  and  taxes. 
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Plans  of  Martin  E.  Thompson,  architect,  May  1829 
Wash  drawing  at  Avery  Library,  Columbia  University 

College  building  disappeared,  and  a  handsome  and  simple  Greek 
Revival  building  faced  with  stucco  was  created.  The  architect 
was  James  O'Donnell,  who  received  $126  for  his  work.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $40,000,  but  when  the  building  committee 
made  its  final  report,  2  October  1820,  the  sum  of  $80,741.47  had 
been  spent.30  Nevertheless,  the  college  had  every  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  the  step  it  had  taken:  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
apologize  for  the  appearance  of  the  campus,  and  the  work  of 
construction  and  reconstruction  was  so  faithfully  done  that  com- 
plaints regarding  the  college  edifice  do  not  appear  in  the  records 
for  decades. 

A  grammar  school  had  been  established  at  the  college  in  1763 
and  again  in  1784,  but  neither  had  continued  in  operation  long. 
In  1827  the  need  for  a  preparatory  department  was  brought  be- 

30  The  committee  added  that  all  the  bills  were  paid  and  a  small  balance  remained 
in  the  bank.  Exact  vouchers  for  all  disbursements  and  even  lists  of  the  workmen  and 
days  worked  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees;  these  have  survived  to  the  present 
time. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  rickety  "wing"  of  1 802-1 804  was  quietly  removed  from 
the  scene  during  the  building  operations. 
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Beyond  the  college  fence  and  gate  at  Church  Street  is  a  row  of  private  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  Park  Place,  with  Broadway  in  the  distance,  which  are  shown  in 
the  reverse  view  (reproduced  on  the  page  opposite)  as  seen  looking  west  from 
w  ithin  the  City  Hall  Park  fence  past  the  Park  Place  Hotel  (1828)  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway,  where  W.A.  Colman's  Literarv  Rooms  w  ere  housed,  w  ith  the  college 
farther  west  down  Park  Place.  Both  views  w  ere  draw  n  by  Alexander  Jackson  Davis, 
engraved  bv  Fenner  Sears  &  Co.,  and  published  bv  Isaac  Taylor  Hinton  and  Simpkin 
&  Marshall,  London,  in  A  lav  and  August  respectivelv,  183 1,  to  illustrate  John 
Howard  Hinton's  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  1830-32). 

fore  the  trustees,  and  the  following  year  they  established  the 
Grammar  School  of  Columbia  College.  By  the  end  of  1828  the 
growth  and  promise  of  the  school  had  been  such  that  the  trustees 
decided  to  erect  a  separate  building  to  house  it.  The  architect 
.Martin  E.  Thompson  drew  plans  for  a  fine  Greek  Revival  struc- 
ture with  a  central  auditorium  and  wings  to  be  erected  on  Mur- 
ray Street  north  of  the  college  and  on  the  same  axis.  The  New 
York  Society  Librarv  and  the  Athenaeum  were  offered  leases  in 
the  eastern  wing,  but  they  declined,  so  Columbia  decided  to  erect 
only  the  western  wing  for  the  time  being.  A  contract  was  signed 
with  Thompson  in  May  1829,  and  the  30-  bv  60-foot  building 
was  put  up  in  record  time,  the  committee  reporting  the  1 8th  of 
September  that  the  structure  could  be  occupied  the  following 
week.  The  cost  was  $8,788.72.  Although  the  need  for  a  large 
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PARK  PLACE  FROM  BROADWAY  LOOKING  WEST  TO  THE  HUDSON,  I  83  I 

Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  who  drew  this  view  (see  caption  opposite),  also  drew 
the  well-known  view  of  Columbia  College  and  College  Green  which  V.  Balch  en- 
graved to  illustrate  an  unsigned  article  on  the  college  in  the  New-York  Mirror,  and 
Ladies'  Literary  Gazette,  6  December  1828,  which  reported:  "The  public  rooms 
consist  of  a  chapel,  fifty-six  feet  by  twenty-eight;  a  library,  forty-five  by  twenty- 
eight,  with  an  anti-room  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  consulting  the  librarv; 
a  philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room,  containing  also  the  laboratory;  two 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  philosophical  apparatus;  the  president's  cham- 
ber, and  four  convenient  lecture  rooms." 

auditorium  was  discussed  in  later  years,  Columbia  never  com- 
pleted the  Grammar  School  building. 

No  college  or  university  is  ever  contented  with  its  quarters 
very  long,  and  by  the  '40s  Columbia  was  suffering  from  lack  of 
space  for  scientific  collections  and  apparatus,  and  for  classrooms; 
there  was  no  place  on  the  college  grounds  where  the  janitor  could 
reside.  President  Nathaniel  Fish  Moore  recommended  in  1 844 
the  erection  of  a  building  on  Murray  Street  to  house  the  janitor, 
the  philosophical  apparatus,  etc.  The  trustees  laid  aside  the  build- 
ing proposal,  but  authorized  the  construction  of  a  lodge  for  the 
janitor  on  the  south  side  of  College  Green  opposite  the  east  wing 
of  the  college,  which  was  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  $i,440.31 

31  President  Moore  was  pleased  with  the  new  lodge,  and  reported  that  bv  some 
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Meanwhile,  as  the  years  passed,  the  character  of  the  Columbia 
neighborhood  changed  from  a  residential  to  a  completely  com- 
mercial area:  on  all  sides  the  college  was  hemmed  in  by  factories, 
offices,  and  warehouses;  by  i  850  more  and  more  was  heard  about 
the  removal  of  the  college.  The  committee  on  the  collegiate 
course  stated  in  a  report  made  7  November  1 853  that: 

the  present  Academic  course  .  . .  should  be  essentially  modified,  and  that 
no  efficient  change  can  he  made  while  the  College  remains  in  its  present 
situation  and  position  ....  a  change  in  the  locality  would  arouse  its 
slumbering  energies,  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  it,  and  thus  promote  the 
object  now  sought  of  eventual  improvement. 

Exactly  a  week  later  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees 
"that  it  is  expedient  that  the  College  shall  be  removed  from  its 
present  locality,  with  all  reasonable  diligence." 

The  Botanic  Garden  propcrtv,  which  had  been  reached  by  the 
expanding  city,  was  an  obvious  choice  for  a  new  college  site;  the 
streets  were  alreadv  being  laid  out  and  graded.  In  July  1 855  Co- 
lumbia designated  Richard  Upjohn  as  architect  and  he  w  ent  to 
work  on  plans  for  a  long  Gothic  structure  to  be  erected  between 
49th  and  50th  Streets  west  of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Before  ground 
had  been  broken,  however,  the  trustees  received  a  communica- 
tion (in  June  1856)  from  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop  offering  for 
sale  the  property  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  also  between  49th  and  50th  Streets  and  near 
the  street  which  was  opened  up  in  1 860  as  Madison  Avenue,  in- 
cluding buildings  "peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
College."  The  opportunity  of  securing  quarters  practically  ready 
for  occupancy  appealed  to  the  trustees,  and  they  purchased  the 
property  in  October  for  $63,000.  It  was  a  temporary  measure, 
and  the  Upjohn  project  was  merely  postponed;  subsequent 
events,  however,  kept  Columbia  at  the  Madison  Avenue  site  until 


minor  alterations  and  movings  in  the  college  building  he  had  gained  considerable 
space:  mineral  collections  were  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  chapel;  the  anteroom  of 
the  library,  now  divided  by  partitions,  gave  room  for  the  philosophical  apparatus  and 
all  the  astronomical  instruments;  shelves  with  glazed  doors  placed  in  the  window 
recesses  of  the  north  library  gallerv  and  in  the  chapel  provided  space  for  geological 
specimens. 

MIt  should  be  added  that  in  April  1856  Gouvcrneur  Morris  Wilkins  <  Vale  1818) 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AND  COLLEGE  GREEN 

Taken  by  Victor  Prevost,  a  French  artist,  in  1855;  probably  the  "photographic  view" 
for  which  the  Columbia  trustees  appropriated  S3 5  on  2  April  1855.  Prevost's 
negatives,  made  on  oiled  or  wax  paper,  are  among  the  very  first  produced  in  this 
countrv;  a  collection  of  forty-two  New  York  Citv  scenes  by  him  was  given  by 
Samuel  Yerplanck  Hoffman  to  The  Xew-York  Historical  Societv  in  1909. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  to  move  had  been  definitelv  made  the 
trustees  gave  their  attention  to  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  down- 
town propertv.  Therefore,  when  the  citv  announced  its  inten- 
tion in  January  1855  of  extending  Park  Place  through  the  college 
grounds,  no  objection  was  made;  the  college  was  assessed 
$170,000  for  opening  the  street,  but  the  citv  immediately  paid 
$200,000  for  the  damage  Columbia  had  sustained.  The  College 
Green  was  destroyed  during  the  spring  of  1855,  and  for  two 
years  the  building  stood  stark,  unshaded,  and  unadorned  at  the 
top  of  a  rough  embankment.  In  March  1855  the  porter's  lodge 
gave  way  to  a  warehouse  erected  by  Wilson  G.  Hunt  &  Co. 
But  sentiment  was  not  entirely  lacking  on  the  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion: on  April  2d  they  paid  an  unnamed  "artist"  $35  for  a 
"Photographic  view  of  the  College,"  and  on  June  4th  the  treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  pav  a  sum  not  exceeding  $95  "for  the 

offered  Columbia  a  ten-acre  site  for  a  college  in  Westchester  Countv  together  with 
an  endowment  of  $20,000  for  a  professorship  in  constitutional  law  if  the  college 
should  move  there,  but  the  trustees  declined  the  offer. 
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expense  of  cutting  and  preserving  the  great  Sycamore  Tree." 
At  an  auction  sale  conducted  by  Adrian  H.  A  Killer  (A.B.  1822) 
at  the  Merchants  Exchange,  29  January  1857,  t'lc  actual  site  of 
the  college  building  along  the  north  side  of  Park  Place,  divided 
into  thirteen  parcels,  fetched  $596,350. 

The  new  owners  of  the  property  were  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session 10  May  1857,  the  eighty-second  anniversary  of  Myles 
Cooper's  escape  from  the  mob.  On  the  26th  of  April  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix,  rector  of  Trinity,  w  rote  in  his  diary:  "Dined  at  the  College. 
The  place  in  great  confusion  as  they  arc  preparing  to  move/' 
On  May  3d  he  "Took  tea  at  Prof.  Mc\  ickar's.  . .  .  This  was  the 
last  evening  in  which  we  assembled  within  the  old  walls;  as  the 
work  of  demolition  has  alrcadv  commenced  and  the  few  remain- 
ing  occupants  move  out  during  this  week."  George  Templeton 
Strong  took  a  last  look  on  May  9th  and  recorded  the  next  day 
in  his  diary:  "The  demolition  of  Col:  Coll:  has  begun;  inspected 
yesterday  afternoon  the  progress  already  made  by  the  invading 
forces.  Hibernia  rampant  and  destructive  in  its  very  penetralia. 
Sic  transit;  Eheu  fi/gaces,  as  AlcVickar  used  to  observe.  .  .  ." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  reported  May  9th: 

The  excreises  in  Columbia  College  were  concluded  in  the  old  building, 
to  be  resumed  next  at  the  buildings  in  Forty-ninth  street,  near  the  Fourth 
avenue,  until  permanently  located  in  the  new  edifice,  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  the  Fifth  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  street.  At  the  close  of  the  chapel 
exercises  on  Tuesday  [May  5]  President  King  briefly  addressed  the  stu- 
dents, exhorting  them,  wherever  thev  went,  to  carry  the  good  and  leave 
the  had  behind— to  go  to  the  new  locality  with  a  clean  record,  and  pre- 
serve it  clean.  At  the  close  of  the  President's  remarks,  a  farewell  song, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  John  Ward,  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class, 
was  sunGf  in  the  tune  of  Auld  Lan^  Syne. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  cornerstone  of  the  College  building  was 
disinterred.  It  is  a  solid  block  of  red  sand  stone,  measuring  three  feet  in 
length,  one  foot  in  depth  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  The  letters  of  the  in- 
scription are  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  the  day  thev  were  cut .... 

On  the  17th  the  same  journal  carried  a  notice  that  "The  old 
college  building  in  Park  Place  is  now  deserted  and  this  morning 
a  strong  force  of  workmen  were  employed  in  tearing  off  the 
roofing  and  undermining  the  walls." 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  OLD  COLLEGE 

Photographed  about  mid-May  1857  after  demolition  had  commenced 
Coln?nbia?ia  Collection,  Columbia  University 


ADDENDUM 


COLUMBIA  ON  A  STAFFORDSHIRE  PLATE 


This  peculiar  item,  made  by  (Ralph)  Stevenson  and  Williams  about  1825, 
perhaps  following  Jefferson's  death  in  1826,  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Hastings  Merritt  of  New  York  (See  New -York  Historical  Society  Quarterly, 
Oct.  1944,  XXVIII,  152-3 ).  It  is  the  only  contemporary  view  which  shows  the 
porter's  lodge— at  the  right,  on  Church  Street.  Similar  plates  in  Columbiana 
omit  Jefferson  and  the  Little  Falls  scene,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  unique  example,  perhaps  made  up  as  a  salesman's  sample. 
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